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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


FAECT Wins Another Case 


Word comes just as we are going to 
press, that the National Labor Relations 
Board has handed down its decision on the 
U. S. Testing Laboratories case. 


U.S. Testing Laboratories, in Hoboken, 
N. J., one of the largest laboratories in 
the country, refused to recognize the 
FAECT, claiming that chemists and tech- 
nicianis in its employ could not properly 
constitute a unit of collective bargaining. 
FAECT, having organized a majority of 
the technicians there, filed charges with 
the Labor Board which then upheld the 
FAECT claim and certified it as the sole 
collective bargaining agency without call- 
ing for an election since it was proven 
that the Federation represented the ma- 
jority of the technicians at the plant. 


One of the serious grievances is the 
wage scale. Many technicians receive as 
little as $20 per week, and even less, work- 
ing in responsible positions. 

The FAECT has not lost a single case 
before the NLRB. 


From the SDE 
South Bend, Ind. 


Doubtless various of our members 
will be glad to subscribe to TECHNICAL 
America when I have been able to fam- 
iliarize them with it. 

I congratulate you upon a publication 
of which you can justly be proud. 

I am of the opinion that as our organ- 
izations draw closer, in cooperation and 
understanding, exchanges between our 
publications will be desirable and of 
great value, if properly guarded. 

To this end J think all such exchanges 
should pass through the hands of our 
respective editorial staffs. We will be 
glad to send you matter to publish from 
time to time, subject, of course, to your 
approval. 

Wishing you the best of success and 
assuring you of our desire to cooperate 
as best we can, I again thank you for 
the evidence of your cooperation. 


L. Q. Ray 
South Bend Chapter 


Society of Designing Engineers 


This Recession 


Boston, Mass. 

There is today a great cry that 
the banks are loaded with money, and 
are merely waiting for a return of “con- 
fidence” for it to find eager borrowers. 
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This is sheer nonsense. If “we the peo- 
ple” had the money with which to buy, 
that is, if there were a demand, the 
supply would follow no matter who was 
in the White House or what the re-dis- 
count rate was. What we lack is just 
this money to buy with, and it has been 
drawn off from our common supply by 
the large profits in certain fields. To 
illustrate. 

Judging from the price range of gaso- 
line across the country, from the Federal 
suit against the oil companies in Wis- 
consin, and from the reports of coopera- 
tives, the loot of the oil industry per 
year is about a billion dollars. (Do 
you wonder that they want no excess 
profit or reserve tax?) The sheet steel 
industry is laying off 85,000 men _be- 
cause of improved machinery, and the 
price of the product is unchanged. We 
have all read the testimony regarding 
the big bankers. Life insurance is in 
the same class. Add retaining fees of 
corporation lawyers, astronomical sal- 
aries of officials, etc., and we get a stag- 
gering total. Divide this among all of 
us and it would not be very much per 
person, but let it be drawn from the 
purchasing pool year after year and the 
pool dries up. 


We have been kept going since 1933 
by the returning of these profits to the 
purchasing power pool via government 
spending. When this returning stopped, 
as it did last spring when the Federal in- 
come from all sources equalled the total 
outgo, we collapsed. We will stay col- 
lapsed until either the government re- 
turns these profits to the pool by taxing 
them or borrowing them, or until the 
corporations cease to, or are restrained 
from, drawing them off. It is a case of 
government spending or trust-busting or 
both. Till then, tighten your belt. 


BS: P: 


Organizing Medium 
Washington, D. C. 


It may interest you to know that we 
are using TECHNICAL AMERICA as an 
organizing medium in the Washington 
Navy Yard with excellent results, and 
are sending out copies of it to prospec- 
tive members, and paying the cost. 

MILTON FIscHER, 
Legislative Representative, 


FAECT, Washington, D. C. 
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| The Principal Architect of the TVA 
_ records his views on the place of the 
“architect in public works. His opinions 
are equally applicable to all who go by 
‘the general name, technician. 
(@ NE of the ways in which recent so- 
cial changes impinged upon the 
life of the profession is the growing 
practice of direct employment of archi- 
tects by public agencies. Leaving aside 
hot contests which have grown up 
around this development, and also the 
‘consideration of relative job security, 
working conditions and salaries, this 
brief discussion is devoted to some of 
the professional aspects of the situation. 
_ Apparently in line with a world-wide 
trend, a growing proportion of construc- 
tion projects falls into the classification 
of public works. Structures devoted to 
traditionally governmental functions, 
‘such as courthouses, city halls, etc., 
Keep pace with progressive urbanization, 
with added impetus from city beautifi- 
cation and city planning movements. 
More importantly, accepted service func- 
tions of governments, such as schools 
and institutions, mails, fire and police 
Protection, water supply, garbage and 
sewage disposal, have not only multi- 
plied in a somewhat geometric ratio 
with growing urban concentration, but 
have also, due to technological advances, 
ealled For ever greater investment in 
plant and structures. Finally, the field 
Of public services has undergone an un- 
Precedented expansion to include not 
ply health centers, swimming pools, 
arks, irrigation works, etc., but also 
public power plants, housing projects, 
Tesort developments, municipal trans- 
Portation, freight terminals, airports, 
markets and so forth. At the same time, 
he function performed by the architect 
eceives increasing recognition and 
stadually expands to cover structures 
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which had usually been thought of as 
open-and shut utilitarian problems, e.g. 
bridges, disposal plants, subway sta- 
tions or docks. This situation led many 
governments to favor the employment 
of architectural talent on the public 
payroll in order to have at their dispos- 
al expert judgment developed through 
continuity of occupation with the prob- 
lems peculiar to public projects. 

If the trend continues, many prac- 
titioners and employees now in private 
life and perhaps a still larger percen- 
tage of the college students may look 
to eventual governmental positions. It 
may be interesting therefore to explore 
the character of such public employ- 
ment, the attitudes which promote its 
success and the criteria by which such 
success may be gauged. 

The first and most obvious impres- 
sion lying in wait for recent recruits of 
governmental] offices is inherent in the 


Employed By The Public 


large scale of most governmental or- 
ganizations. Practicing architects, of 
course, are used to fighting their own 
battles, reaching their own decisions and 
taking their own credit or blame. Be- 
cause most architectural offices are 
small, the majority of professional em- 
ployees are close enough to these pro- 
cesses to identify themselves with the 
firm and to develop the same habits of 
thinking. To both, it is somewhat of a 
shock to wake up as parts of a large 
piece of machinery, with restraints upon 
free decision on all sides, their respon- 
sibilities diluted by the control exer- 
cised in other parts of the organization 
and with their identities largely sub- 
merged. Many will hammer away at 
these restraints and, unsuccessful, flee 
public service forever. Many will dis- 
gustedly resign themselves and continue 
without enthusiasm. Some in both groups 
will have come from the ranks of those 


Above—Resettlement Administration Development. 
Front page—A portion of Wheeler Dam under construction, with highway 
floor beams over the Spillway piers. Photo by Charles Krutch, TVA. 


who believe that public interest could 
best be promoted by public action and 
who, therefore, approached their tasks 
with great zeal in addition to their pro- 
fessional competence. 

The necessary adjustment includes the 
realization that governments are by defi- 
nition large pieces of machinery; that 
on account of their size and their respon- 
sibility to the rather elusive concept of 
public interest they have to be or- 
ganized with checks and balances; there- 
fore, they move slowly and patience be- 
comes an essential virtue. On the other 
hand, the permanence also implied in 
their definition diminishes the import- 
ance of speed. The individual may feel 
thwarted in his urge for perfect accom- 
plishment, the architectural project may 
have been more satisfactory without 
those restraints, but, when through sus- 
tained, plodding efforts of its members 
the whole large organization moves one 
step forward, that movement is a perm- 
anent gain with widespread and cumu- 
lative results. 

Another aspect of public employment 
which may compensate for its short- 
comings and at the same time differen- 
tiates it startlingly from private work is 
the client-architect relationship. To the 
private practitioner the client is clearly 
tangible — he is whoever signs the 
checks, or at least someone definitely 
connected with that person. The client 
usually guards or at least defines his 
own interests and renders his own de- 
cisions. Except in residential work for 
owners (who usually do not hesitate to 
impress their needs, preferences and fin- 
ancial limitations upon their architect) 
or in semi-public institutional projects, 
architecture is usually governed by the 
profits which are the objective of the 
operation, whether they will result di- 
rectly from the structure or from the 
purposes for which it will be used. 


The client of the governmental em- 
ployee is the public. The objective of 
his projects is the usually controversial 
public interest. The checks are drawn 
upon the public treasury, ultimately up- 
on the taxpayers. Taxpayers and the 
public are almost the same, but not 
quite. As a matter of fact, if one list- 
ens to the loud conflicts raging around 
the most worth-while (and non-liquid- 
ating) public works, there appears to 
be a distinct conflict. That part of the 
public which by reason of its lower in- 
come contributes a lesser share of taxes 
stands to benefit most from such pro- 
jects. The group which pays higher 
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per capita taxes objects, often loudly, 
because its members can purchase equiv- 
alent advantages for themselves for less 
than their share of the common im- 
provement. 


At this point the architect has to lay 
aside his 6B pencil, pull out a lot of 
statistical tables and become a social 
planner. Difficult as decisions may be 
between first cost and maintenance, qual- 
ity and rentability in private practice, 
they become doubly involved when they 
really represent arbitration between two 
groups which proclaim opposite inter- 
ests. Assuming, for instance, that the 
project is a hospital: how far below the 
optimum should one aim to balance the 
taxpayers reluctance with the citizens 
need? On a courthouse or post office 
the question may arise in a different 
way: how far above a practical office 
building should one set his sights to 
comply with the traditional aura of 
semi-royal splendor with which those 
structures customarily render homage to 
civic pride, without drawing too heavily 
upon a budget upon which urgent so- 
cial needs have an unsatisfied claim? 

Purely theoretical as such questions 
may seem, they permeate the entire pro- 
gram from preliminary budgeting to the 


selection of toilet partitions. Stripped 
of incidental issues peculiar to each case, 
it really comes down to the fact that the 
person or group in responsible charge 
of public projects renders judgment on 
what part of the national wealth may be 
justly devoted to the contemplated con- 
struction and what part of the national 
income could be fairly devoted to its 


operation and mainienance. Since all 
elements of the problem — national 
wealth, national income, and what might 
be their fair distribution — are vague 


concepts, such judgments are at present 
shots in the dark, to be rendered more 
accurate with time and experience, until 
(if ever) national planning may become 
a reality. 


While grappling with these problems, 
the architect may take consolation in the 
essential contrast from which they arise: 
that while private practice uses a tang- 
ible measure, it is calibrated in dollars 
and cents of profit, with public bene- 
fits, if any, incidental and accruing to a 
more or less restricted group. Public 
employment, with all its ponderousness 
and lack of clear guide-posts, is slowly 
evolving a philosophy and tradition of 
translating social objectives into prac- 
tical accomplishment. 


Thumb Nail History 


The following is a short resume of the 
history of the place of coal in the industrial 
world, as explained by Watson Davis in his 
address before the convention of Chemical 
Workers held recently. 


Gis is the only:one of the four 
great raw materials, the others 
being air, water and wood, that is not 
renewed by nature. It was deposited 
in the earth’s savings bank of rock lay- 
ers ages ago when giant reptiles ruled 
the earth. And man is using it at an 
alarming rate, not so fast, it is true as 
he is using petroleum and natural gas, 
but in relation to the age of the earth 
or the age of mankind, man is the great 
spendthrift of all time. 


Originally the United States had about 
three and one-half trillion tons. So far 
we have used about one per cent of our 
national reserve, In a hundred years or 
more that doesn’t seem large, and peo- 
ple who are quick at arithmetic may 
figure that our coal bin ought not to be 
empty for five thousand years. But coal 
arithmetic is not that simple. 


We have been using up the richest and 
most conveniently located coal seams in 
America. Later we shall have to work 
harder for the coal we need. And the 
heating value of that inferior coal is far 
below the average grade of coal mined 
today. Moreover, it seems likely, the de- 
mand for fuel to turn the wheels and 
heat the furnaces of our highpowered 
civilization will rise continually. The 
coal bin is probably not going to hold 
out for five thousand years. In fact, if 
we assume that the demand for fuel will 
increase as it has, then the United States’ 
reserves will be running low in about 
four centuries. 


There are various ways of helping to 
stave off the future coalless ages. One 
urgent need is to reduce the waste in 
coal. To utilize coal properly and effici- 
ently, continued research is necessary. 
Magnificent returns are given society by 
the relatively small expenditures upon 
the chemical, physical and other re- 
searches carried out by scientists. 
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HE United States has no highways. 
& That is essentially the fact. There 
re a few thousand miles of roads 
wned by the United States Govern- 
nent in the various National Parks, it 
s true; and thousands of miles of for- 
st fire patrol roads have been built; 
ut what of national highways? 

“True, routes have been marked across 
he various state highways to afford the 
ational traveler a guide across the 
ountry. This at best takes advantage 
f the little coordination that can be 
btained through the limited authority 
md control exercised by the Bureau of 
ublic Roads of the Department of Ag- 
‘iculture. 


An undeniable fact is that millions 
have been given to the states by Con- 
ress through such bills as the Hayden- 
Jartwright Federal Aid Act. This money 
as, for the most part, been used on 
he “federal aid routes.” Construction 
m these has had to conform to certain 
standards set by the Bureau of Public 
toads. This is good, but very insuf- 
icient. 

Our government has met every emer- 
gency that has arisen. The Congress 
as, upon occasion, declared war spend- 
ng billions upon billions of dollars. It 
has ordered the entire national railroad 
system taken over and operated. ‘It has 
spent billions keeping a good army in 
hape, building battleships and keeping 
the navy shipshape. But with every 
section of the country in crying need of 
lational highways as an outlet for over 
9,000,000 automobiles, Congress has 
hot had the courage to even seriously 
onsider the construction of a modern, 
ip-to-date streamlined highway system. 
Theorists point out that it would be 
imple for the national government to 


The writer of this article presents an 
pinion which might be classified as 
Tank and file.” He is a registered pro- 
lessional highway engineer with nearly 
€n year’s experience in highway con- 
struction and design. He is now on 
ave from highway work and is spend- 
mg full time as General Secretary of 
Lhapter 30, St. Paul, Minn. of the FA 
ECT. Comment on this article is in- 
vited, 
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lay out a national system, recommend to 
the states that each build to conform 
with it, and—presto, we would have a 
system of national highways. But real- 
ists point out that, almost without ex- 
ception, State Highway Departments are 
shot through and through with polities. 
This makes highway locations subject to 
political control within each state. The 
federal government could recommend, 
it is true, but to paraphrase an old ad- 
age, “You can’t control what you don’t 
own.” 

Here is a problem, then, to tax the 
efforts of the most capable among our 
engineers. 

The problem is many fold. First, 
where would the money come from to 
finance a system of national super-high- 
ways? We have been shown amply in 
the past few years that our money ex- 
perts, our economists, and our financiers 
have failed to make our money and 
credit system operate to the advantage 
of the mass of people of the United 
States. Of course we have heard it 
whispered that perhaps their efforts were 
not too wholeheartedly in that direction, 
but about that we wouldn’t know. 


lt is about time that the able brains 
among our engineers gave thought to 
this problem of financing such neces- 
sary public works as a network of na- 
tional highways. Engineers have often 
been heard to remark, “Let the money 
moguls furnish the funds and we can 
build the projects.” 

We would like to warn, that under no 
circumstances should engineers. allow 
themselves to again become party to the 
building of public works by bonds. 
Bonds, with their millstone of interest 
hung on the people, are the dry rot of 
financial civilization. 

But why have you, as an engineer, had 
pounded into your consciousness since 
you were a fledgeling in school that fin- 
ancing of engineering projects always 
originate with private capital? Why 
are the finances of public projects al- 
ways dependent on the money supply in- 
stead of the labor supply available? Did 
it ever occur to you that if you really 
thought out the problem the answer 
might seem too simple, and too obvious, 
and that you and your opinions might 
become dangerous to the control of this 
money supply? Crystallize this fact in 
your mind. The only, single reason that 
is given you for not doing these great 
engineering public works is that, “There 
is not the money available.” 

(Continued on Page 19) 


Communication Trends 


Based on the section on communica- 
tion of the National Resources Commit- 
ee’s report on “Technical Trends and 
National Policy.” 


WHEN the last half century an 
entirely new kind of long distance 
communication has made itself an inte- 
gral part of our society. Where once all 
communication beyond the range of the 
human voice had to be carried on by 
means of some kind of arbitrary signal 
—carried bodily as marks on paper or, 
more recently, transmitted electrically as 
the dots and dashes of the telegraph— 
we now have an actual extension over 
limited distances of -the ‘human senses 
themselves. As regards the sense of 
hearing, this development is now com- 
plete; with radio and telephone it is 
possible to hear the voice of anyone any- 
where in the world. The same extension 
of the sense of sight is clearly indicated 
within the next decade or two, and an- 
alogy if nothing else suggests something 
similar will happen to tactual and ol- 


factory communication, 

The social effects of the radio and 
telephone have been so widely canvassed 
that it seems unnecessary to elaborate 
on them here. Though British-Italian 
propaganda wars in the Near East and 
fascist directional aerials pointed to- 
ward Brazil throw an odd light on pro- 
phecies of increased international un- 
derstanding. And there are serious prob- 
lems for decomeracy in the growing im- 
portance of a medium which is intrin- 
sically monopolistic because of the limi- 
ted number of wave bands. 

The ten dollar receiver was probably 
the last socially important development 
in audible radio. Future developments 
in receivers will be along the line of 
refinements in tone quality and ease of 
operation. A continual broadening of 
the range of the spectrum available for 
radio use is going on, relieving some- 
what the crowded condition of the regu- 
lar wave channels; this development will 


(Continued on Page 19) 


The ABC Of Union Contracts 


FAECT’s National Organizational Director Explains What 
Trade Unions Aim To Achieve Through Contracts 


ine individual contract signed be- 
tween the company and the employ- 
ee has been the characteristic practice 
in the technical profession. This has 
been so in the past and remains even 
today the more frequent practice where 
contracts are actually signed, 

Under the individual contract the em- 
ployee has no protection whatsoever. 
He is told that he is being employed by 
the company for a stipulated period of 
time and at a certain rate of pay. This 
contract can be terminated at the will 
of the company if they should decide 
that the man is “incapable,” “business 
is slow,” and for a hundred and more 
other reasons. The contract offers the 
employees no appeal and no opportuni- 
ty of presenting his grievances and hav- 
ing them reviewed by any impartial 
committee. 

It exacts certain promises from the 
employee. Almost universally he must 
agree to assign in advance to the com- 
pany all his inventions, processes, pa- 
tent rights, etc. Along with this there is 
usually a stipulation that, if he leaves 
the employ of the company, he will not 
work for a similar company for a period 
of many years. 

In short, the employee sells himself, 
his technical skill, and in addition, all 
that he may be able to invent and de- 
velop through his own efforts—all for 
the right to a job at a sub-normal rate. 
In addition, he must agree to deny him- 
self the right to secure other employ- 
ment in the only field in which he is 
proficient so that the company shall be 
spared that competition. 

Beyond this, the employee has no pro- 
tection, no redress of grievances, no 
guarantee of continued employment, no 
recognition of improved work to be com- 
pensated by increase in pay, and is left 
entirely to the dictates of the company. 

In a word, it is a beautiful one-sided 
proposition. 

To overcome these abuses, and, in ad- 
dition, the unsatisfactory conditions of 
pay, hours and tenure which prevail al- 
most universally for all technical em- 
ployees, Unionism is growing. The FA 
ECT, as the trade-union of technical em- 
ployees, seeks through collective bar- 
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gaining to remedy the existing situation 
and to establish fair and adequate work- 
ing rates, hours, and conditions for the 
tens of thousands of technical employees 
throughout the country. 

Trade union organization is directed 
towards winning a union contract. Such 
a contract is a written agreement be- 
tween the Union and the company in- 
corporating a definite understanding as 
to recognition, rates of pay, hours, sen- 
iority and many other important clauses. 

In the “Handbook of Trade Union 
Methods” published by the Educational 
Department of the International Ladies 
Garments Workers Union, the following 
is printed as a summary of many years 
of relationship: 

“No really satisfactory and stable relation- 
ship can be maintained between an employer 
and his workers, except on the basis of a 
written agreement which gives all of the 
agreed-upon terms in detail. Too many times 
in the history of the labor movement have 
strike gains been dissipated because the work- 
ers were pursuaded and intimidated upon 
relying upon the employers ‘word of honor’ 
A written agreement, even if the terms of 
it are not all that the union should like, is a 
definite document with conditions and stipu- 
lations set down in black and white, subject 
to interpretation but not to denial.” 

What are the things that we seek in 
our FAECT union agreement? 

The following indicate the more im- 
portant points to be covered: 1. Recogni- 
tion; machinery for adjusting grievan- 
ces; 2. Rates of pay and provisions for 
increases; 3. Classifications and pro- 
visions for promotions and seniority pro- 
tection; 4. Hours; sick leave; vacations; 
5. Patent protection; 6. No discrimina- 
tion; no interference with Union’s right 
to organize; 7. Recognition of shop stew- 
ards; 8. Machinery for handling dif- 
ferences where the company and the 
Union cannot come to an immediate 
agreement. 

In addition to these points, there are 
many others which may be of greater 
importance to a specific industry but 
are not characteristic of all. 

Often the question of physical work- 
ing conditions is very important, es- 
pecially in industrial plants and even in 
drafting rooms where the physical facil- 
ities of space, light and office equipment 
are poor and harmful. 


The first thing that a Union seeks to 
achieve is Recognition. There are three 
types of recognition clauses, namely: 


1. The closed shop. 
2. Sole bargaining rights. 
3. For members only. 


The closed shop clause recognizes the 
Union as the bargaining agency for all 
employees in the plant or the particular 
department with a provision that no one 
is to work in that plant who is not a 
member of the union. 

The sole collective bargaining clause 
usually states that the company recog- 
nizes the Union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all its employees. 
It differs from the closed shop however 
in that there is no stipulation that only 
Union members may be employed. 

The other type, the clause providing 
for bargaining for members only, is the 
poorest type of recognition. the Union 
can obtain. 

In the April issue of TECHNICAL 
AMERICA we will discuss these various 
types of clauses more thoroughly. We 
will also discuss other basic points cov- 
ered in contracts. 


F. J. Michel, United Auto Worker 
International Board representative 
assigned to the FAECT drive in auto. 
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IN the fall of 1932 it became apparent 
| to engineers and draftsmen in the 
ito industry that competition between 
nen for the few available jobs was 
apidly effecting the downfall of any 
emblance of proper remuneration for 
ervices rendered. “Lay ’em off and hire 
em cheaper” was the order of the day. 
‘ontract work, competitive bidding on 
sign work between employees of 
in gle employers was a common prac- 
ice, with hungry men looking in through 
he windows, awaiting a chance to join 
a the bidding. 

_ Self-defense, then as always, was the 
motive for the efforts toward organiza- 
ion, and in a few months a militant 
orce had been formed which spoke 
oudly and firmly against the contract 
lesign evil. Die designers were first to 
ake active part in this movement; tool 
igners, motor, chassis, and body de- 
ers and draftsmen were close be- 
pind. Almost immediate results were 
ci Be plished. Contract work became ex- 
tinct, to be replaced by hourly rates and 
salaries, too low of course, but provid- 
ing a basis for stability of earnings. 
rtime work was recognized as vicious 
when perpetrated during periods of un- 
employment among men of the profes- 
ion, and the newly formed Society was 
illing and anxious to insist upon full 
conformity to the provisions of the Na- 
onal Recovery Act, when that era ar- 
tfived. The idea of spreading employ- 
Ment and reducing unemployment be- 
ame a cardinal tenet of the Society of 
Designing Engineers henceforth. 

The men of the profession realized, 
i00n after the birth of the SDE, that this 
hovement was much too meritorious for 
here passing consideration. They ‘set 
but to establish a constitutional founda- 
ion for permanence, and a financial 
tructure for keeping the machinery in 
motion. 

During the period from 1932 until 
Well into 1936 the Society experienced 
‘ew contacts except of its own making. 
Jther organizations were busy building 
heir own foundations and paid little 
hee dto us. Our relations with the FAE 
were friendly and warmly fraternal, 
"ach being fully appreciative of the 
roblems of our independent existence, 
and both wary of entangling alliances. 
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With the rapid growth of the UAWA, 
however, came a reawakening to many 
of us. We suddenly found ourselves 
surrounded by a surging, aggressive 
mass of determined auto-workers, bent 
on wresting their Constitutional rights 
from improper custody. It was not un- 
natural that many engineers should mis- 
understand this new giant’s motives, nor 
was it odd that this misunderstanding 
should lead to mistrust between persons 
in the SDE and the UAWA. The very 
rapidity of the growth of the UAWA was 
too great for the comprehension of some 
of us who had been accustomed to an 
unorganized and docile shop personnel. 

In attempting to steer the SDE in its 
habitual course we were sometimes rock- 
ed and jostled a bit by rollers from the 
greater ship, and this buffeting produced 
a sense of fretful discomfort among a 
number of our members. A change of 
course seems to be indicated for us, and 
our leaders are now seeking the support 
of our membership in a referendum to 
put our course in line with the new trend, 
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in the smoother navigation of a course 
in the center of the great ship’s wake. 

As an independent professional so- 
ciety we have accomplished a consider- 
able amount of good in behalf of the 
men of our profession. Through mu- 
tual contracts betwen ourselves we have 
regulated many conditions beyond our 
reach as individuals. We have placed 
financial support behind our members 
who are unwilling to accept employment 
at salaries below our ethical minimum 
standards. We have restored proper 
consideration for necessary overtime 
work, and have largely eliminated the 
former abundance of unnecessary extra 
work. We have sought and often gained 
wholesale concessions in salary in- 
creases. In fact, we have achieved an 
enviable record in all things but one— 
mutual understanding and recognition 
of our big brother, the shop union—and 
we are now looking toward joining hands 
with the FAECT in the accomplishment 
of that one. 


(See Editorial, Page 11) 


Rates At Allis-Chalmers 


“How about publishing our classifi- 
cation, or others, with the idea in mind 
to get comments from the outside for 
their betterment?” writes one of the 
leaders of the Independent Engineers’ 
and Draftsmen’s Association of the Al- 
lis-Chalmers’ West Allis, Wisconsin 
plant, to the Federation. We are pub- 
lishing their rates below. We will pub- 
lish any others sent in. 


TRACER 
Learns tracing by working in drafting 
room, doing incidental tracing and mis- 
cellaneous drafting room work. Salary 
monthly, Adult male $98. Minor male 
$93. Salary Hourly, Adule male 58% 
cents. Minor male 55% cents. 


DETAILER 
Normally enters drafting room from 
apprenticeship, or by promotion from 
tracer, or from outside with equivalent 
ability or experience. Salary: monthly 
$120. Hourly 70c. 


DraFTsMAN B 
Normally enters rating of draftsman 


by promotion from detailer or from 
outside with equivalent ability or ex- 
perience. Salary: Monthly $150. Hour- 
ly 87c. 


DRaFTsMAN A 


Normally enters rating of Draftsman 
A by promotion from Draftsman B or 
from outside with equivalent general 
ability or experience. Salary: monthly 
$200. Hourly $1.16. 


DESIGNER B 


Enters rating of designer by promo- 
tion from Draftsman A, or from outside 
with specific or equivalent general abili- 
ty or experience. Salary. monthly $225. 
Hourly $1.30. 


DEsIGNER A 


Normally enters rating of designer A 
by promotion from Designer B, or by 
outside employment of one having speci- 
fic or equivalent ability or experience. 
Salary: monthly $275. Hourly $1.59. 


All rates given above are the mini- 
mums for each category. 


Chemical Workers Convene 


Noting Some Large Inroads 
Into An Unorganized Field 


HE first biennial Convention of the 

Gas, By-Product Coke and Chemical 
Workers, District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, held recently in 
Washington, D. C., was, as its President, 
James Nelson, pointed out, the coming 
of age of a national group ready to go 
forward towards the unionization of its 
industries. 

In his report to the Conyention Presi- 
dent Nelson traced the history of the de- 
velopment of trade unions in the gas and 
by-product and chemical industries, and 
pointed out the need for industrial un- 
ionism at this time. “In the face of a 
new depression,” he said, “only a na- 
tional organization can prevent our 
workers from being victimized as they 
were in 1932 and 1933. This is certain. 
This so-called recession will deepen into 
a worse depression than the one we have 
recently experienced. There will be a 
few hopeful upward surges, but the 
downward progress of our economy will 
not be halted. We must be organized, 
politically and economically, locally and 
nationally. We must be prepared for 


this new depression as we were not pre- . 


pared in 1929, Then and only then will 
our voices be heard in the halls of 
Congress and our words be heeded.” 


He further stressed that: 

“The chemical industry employs over 
200,000 men and women. Its products 
are so important to the economic life 
of the nation that no major industry 
could function without them. The chemi- 
cal industry is the reverse of the gas 
industry. It is constantly expanding as 
a result of the demands of industry and 
the continued research of chemists. 

“Our surveys of the chemical industry 
show that chaos reigns in the realm of 
wage rates and working conditions. The 
large chemical plants pay fair wages 
and conditions approach the paternal- 
ism of the pre-depression gas utility 
industry. In the smaller processing 
plants conditions are unbelievable and 
wages are on a sweat-shop level.” 

Marcel Scherer, FAECT Organization- 
al Director, addressing the convention, 
pointed out that “There has always been 
art unhealthy separation between the 
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plant workers and the so-called techni- 
cal workers. In the colleges, students 
are taught that the chemical owners are 
benefactors.” Chemical manufacturers, 
he added, “kid them into believing that 


FEATURES IN 


they are superior to the other workers, 
They delude them in this way, make them 
think they are part of the management 
. . . What is their reward? Low wages 
and insecurity.” 


68 CONTRACTS 


DISTRICT NO. 50 


Collective = = OQ0000000000 
Check-off 00 


Closed shop 


Seniority 


Grievance 
Committee 


Board of 
Arbitration 


No Strike, 
No Lockh-out 


10000 


Wage increases 


Equalization of Pay 
li to I$ times Pay 
for Overtime 


Ié to 2 times Pa 
for Sundays & Holidays 


Temporary Assignments: 
Regular or Higher Pay 


1 to 4 hrs. Pay for 
Reporting to Work 


1 to 4 hrs. Pa 
Unschedule 


00 


40000 


for 


Work 


1 to 2 wks. Vacation 
Sick Benefits 


Leave of Absence 
Work week, 
40 hours or less 


Work week, 
over 40 hours 


W000 


Reinstatement with bach pay 
after unjust discharge 


Bulletin Board 
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won for workers by the Gas, By-Products 


Coke and Chemical Workers of the United Mine Workers of America. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


-F THE aim in production is increas- 
L ing productivity, then the produc- 
jon of any productive form is not com- 
jlete. until it is finally eliminated in 
favor of a new and better form. Such 
productivity is expressed in an increas- 
ing control of environmental forces for 

> benefit of man and society. The 
higher go the standards of environmental 
sontrol, the greater become the rates 
obsolescence in existing forms. The 
housing field, like other productive 
jelds, is affected by such obsolescence. 
In light of what is technically possible 
md socially desirable, almost all exist- 
ng forms of housing are already ob- 
ete; sooner or later they should be 
_ by better forms, 


‘The production of new housing forms 
es a problem which becomes in- 
asingly complex with advancing 
tandards of productivity. The first 
ask is the rehousing of families now 
living below standards of minimum ac- 
ceptability. As an emergency this could 
be met by the production of temporary 
shelters. Even with this task accom- 
plished, there would still be the prob- 
lem of continuously rehousing America 
in accord with advancing standards. On 
this basis the housing shortage is too 
sreat to be met economically by the 
traditional handicraft methods of pro- 
duction. Further development of in- 
dustrial methods is implied if the prob- 
lem is to be solved. 

The increasing number of attempts to 
produce “prefabricated” houses is evi- 
dence of such new methods in the hous- 
ing field. These enterprises are chiefly 
Significant for their innovations in mar- 
ceting. Distribution is stepped up geo- 
graphically, becoming regional rather 
than local in scope. At the same time, 
for economy in production, there is a 
transfer of fabrication activities from 


the design of dwellings. Research is 
focused more on potential economies in 
Marketing than on improvements in the 
Product itself. Consequently the “pre- 
abs” are much like other dwellings in 
th appearance and_ performance: 
they continue to be boxlike and re- 
Strictive in their forms. 

_ Radically new and more desirable 
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forms of housing are made possible with 
the introduction of synthetic materials 
and industrial techniques, but business 
enterprises hesitate to develop such 
forms because of the economic risks. 
Obsolete building codes are a restric- 
tion; various trade and craft monopo- 
lies are opposed to technical innova- 
tions; real estate and mortgage inter- 
ests, fearful of jeopardizing their exist- 
ing investments, exercise a boycott; 
consumers also resist forms that look 
unfamiliar. In this opposition is re- 
vealed a basic conflict: industrialization 
is speeding up a clash of economic 
forces that cuts through all lines of ac- 
tivity. Even with the most progressive 
individuals and organizations there are 
vested interests at stake. One side wants 
change, the other status quo. 


Business itself is split apart. Some 
enterprises make profits by producing 
things while others make profits by 
merely owning them. Industrialization 
of the housing field is geared to these 
two .forms of profit-making. For in- 
stance, an influx of new mass-produced 
dwellings would subtract so substanti- 
ally from the desirability of existing 
dwellings that their market value might 
fall below their outstanding debt. Prof- 
it through production tends to speed 
up this process by maximum output of 
new forms. Profit through possession 
tends to slow down the process by min- 
imum elimination of obsolete forms. If 
the obsolete forms of housing are not 
eliminated and continue in use, then the 
market soon becomes glutted and a 
break-down in housing production is the 
ultimate outcome. 

A continuous development of new 
forms is possible only when no eco- 
nomic restrictions are placed on the 
elimination of obsolete forms. If hous- 
ing is to be brought up to the par set by 
the most advanced standards of produc- 
tivity in other fields, then there must be 
centralized production control in order 
to integrate all phases of production in 
the housing field. These phases can be 
analyzed according to a characteristic 
cycle of evolutionary change: (1) re- 
search, (2) design, (3) fabrication, (4) 
distribution, (5) use, (6) elimination. 
Each phase in this productive cycle is 
subject to planning control, for all are 
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interrelated and interacting. The pace 
of industrial advance can be speeded. 
up by planned elimination of obsolete 
forms and by planned research for new 
productive forms. 


Industrial integration is also affecting. 


such economic relationships as the trad- 
itional trades and professions. New re- 
lationships are emerging in line with 
the forces of industrialization. Techni- 
cians — artists, architects, engineers, 
chemists, physicists, and others — are 
affected both economically and technic- 
ally by this process. On. the economic 
front there is a shift from the status of 
professional free-lances to that of salar- 
ied employees of large industrial or- 
ganizations, At the same time, on the 
technical front, there is an increasing 
specialization in production which is ex- 
pressed in an increasing need for more 
specialized technical service. The tech- 
nician thus becomes more and more im- 
portant in the housing field as a speci- 
alist in production. 


With the best possible control of en- 
vironmental forces as the aim in produc- 
tion, the technical objective becomes the 
specialized development of best pos- 
sible forms (what) to serve as specific 
means (how) for specific needs (why). 
Just as industrialization implies increas- 
ing specialization, so also does speciali- 
zation imply a still greater degree of 
industrial integration. With increasing 
integration in production it becomes in- 
creasingly possible to design the best 
possible form for each productive ac- 
tivity. Thus the housing field tends to 
become more and more specialized in 
its range of productive forms, and the 
technician has a correspondingly greater 
choice of functional activities. The 
technician’s own range of specialized 
performance can be analyzed according 
to his productive functions as research- 
er, designer, fabricator, distributor, user 
or eliminator of productive forms. 

Increasing specialization in housing 
forms is expressed in an increasing 
range of operational systems (examples: 
circulation, structure, lighting, sanita- 
tion) designed specifically for an in- 
creasing range of specific activities. The 
integration of such systems into specific 
operational units (examples: unit kit- 
chens, unit bathrooms) is expressed in 
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a variety of forms designed as separate 
self-contained units, easily transported 
and assembled wherever and whenever 
desired. The integration of such units, 
as they become available industrially in 
accord with varying rates of obsoles- 
cence, is expressed in the production of 
specific dwelling units designed for 
specific types of occupancy. With in- 
creasing integration of such forms, as 
expressed in an increasing range of 
specific housing types (examples: trail- 
ers, single-family and multi-family 
houses, hotels), the housing field tends 
to become infinite in its continually 
changing variety of forms. 


The housing production problem thus 
goes beyond merely a quantity repro- 
duction of conventional forms. Such 
forms have been developed within the 
limitations of natural materials and 
handicraft techniques; originally de- 
signed for different needs, they are 
handicapped in their range of perform- 
ance. With a demand for lowest pos- 
sible cost in production, there is a tend- 
ency in design to reduce these forms to 
a “standard minimum” cube. Such de- 
signs can be obtained only by further 
sacrifice in the requirements of use, and 
the logical outcome is the development 
of forms which represent standards of 
minimum acceptability (subsistence 
homesteads, minimum houses, and the 
like). In this process the technician 
also tends to eliminate himself out of 
economic importance by narrowing his 
own range of performance. 


The design of any specific housing 
form is conditioned by the limitations 
imposed in other phases of production. 
With increasing specialization and in- 
creasing integration in production, these 
limitations are progressively eliminated 
and there is a correspondingly greater 
freedom in design. New research find- 
ings open up new possibilities. So do 
forms which become new means of fab- 
rication (examples: new materials, new 
machinery) or new means of distribu- 
tion (examples: new marketing systems, 
new transportation and communication 
systems). Likewise, forms designed to 
meet exacting requirements of use (ex- 
amples: highly specialized building 
types, mobile units, precision controls) 
point the way to the “design of new 
housing forms. The achievement of such 
potentialities in design depends on the 
integration of activities in an increasing 
number of productive fields. 

With industrial integration there is an 
increasing degree of interaction between 
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various productive forms. This is ex- 
pressed in an increasing number and 
variety of relationships which must be 
considered in the design of any new 
housing form. Such production rela- 
tionships can be analyzed according to 
various environmental forces: physical 
(examples: geosphere, atmosphere, a- 
tomic sphere); biological (examples: 
bacteria, plants, animals, man); socio- 
economic (examples: products, organiz- 
ations, concepts). These variable and 
changeable forms of energy represent 
factors that are involved in all phases 
and all fields of production. Indus- 
trially, the problem is the most effec- 
tive transformation of such forces into 
flow-patterns (productive forms) that 
will best conform to the continually 
changing requirements of use. 


With an increasing number and var- 
iety of productive needs the problem of 
industrial integration becomes more and 
more complex. Consequently there is 
an increasing need for collective col- 
laboration in production. This implies 
further development of organizations 
(industries) which integrate the ac- 
tivities of specialists in various phases 
and various fields of production. Just 
as various substances can be integrated 
into specific materials (exemplified by 
the process industries) and various ma- 
terials into specific equipments (ex- 
emplified by the mechanical industries) , 
so can various equipments be integrated 
into specific services (exemplified by 
the service industries). With more and 
more requirements of use the emphasis 
in the housing field shifts progressively 
to the production of specific housing 
services (examples: electric power, 
telephone service, laundry service, 


‘household protection). 


The concept of housing as a system 
of services implies the specification of 
desirable standards of performance in 
the production of new housing forms. 
This involves the elimination of obsolete 
standards and research for new stand- 
ards. Thus there is an increasing need 
for an educational service which will 
provide a continuous flow of specialized 
information on activities in various 
phases and various fields of production. 
With increasing specialization in pro- 
duction there is also an increasing need 
for the integration of such information. 
This in turn implies the development 
of an operational system of technical 
definitions (production index) which 
will correlate various environmental 
forces and various phases in the cycle 


of production. 

With increasing control in produc- 
tion an increasing surplus of human 
energy is released from the destructive 
forces of an uncontrolled environment 
and becomes available for still greater 
degrees of control. The progressive 
elimination of environmental limitations: 
makes possible an expansion of human 
activity and an acceleration of events. 
Technically, the issue is mobility versus 
immobility. Neighborhoods are no long- 
er limited to walking or horse-back dis- 
tances. City and country merge into 
productive networks that cut across poli- 
tical boundaries and physical obstruc- 
tions. State lines no longer correspond 
to production flow lines. A new na- 
tional flow-pattern of production is em- 
erging in accord with new productive 
activities. Each new activity, like tele- 
vision, involves a new network that 
brings a closer social unity. 


The extent of social integration is in- 
dicated by the increasingly worldwide 
development of production networks. 
The criterion of design becomes the in- 
tegration of motion (control of space 
and time). Advances are measured in 
terms of increasing mobility (freedom 
in space) and increasing leisure (free- 
dom in time). The control of varying 
rates of obsolescence in productive 
forms (space-time zoning) therefore be- 
comes increasingly desirable. Technic- 
ally, with all our physical, biological 
and socio-economic resources, this prob- 
lem of industrial integration should be 
easy to solve. Economically, however, 
the difficulties appear more and more 
complex. Insecurity and unemploy- 
ment—the negative aspects of increasing 
mobility and increasing leisure —. are 
also intensified by industrialization. 

How is more desirable housing to be 
produced if it cannot be paid for? Why 
produce better housing if more profits 
can be made in other lines of produc- 
tion? Questions like these take the hous- 
ing problem entirely out of the technical 
sphere and entirely into the economic 
and political. There it falls outside the 
scope of this paper. It can be observed, 
however, that integration in the technical 
sphere presupposes a similar iritegra- 
tion in the economic sphere, which is 
expressed in the growth of monopoly 
control in production. Thus the hous- 
ing problem is swallowed up by the 
larger task of designing a society that 


‘can utilize all its productive resources 


for the benefit of man and society as 
evolving forms of production. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


SDE Affiliation— 
A Move Forward 


HE drive for the affiliation of the 
SDE with the FAECT finds wide- 
spread support. Speakers of the FAECT 
-and the industrial union have found the 
‘membership of the SDE keenly inter- 
ested in affiliation, asking questions 
which indicate a thorough study of the 
relationships involved. Special bulle- 
tins have been distributed discussing the 
‘many questions raised which center prin- 
cipally around that of the organization- 
al position of the SDE members after 
afhliation, and also the manner in which 
their affairs will be coordinated with 
the plant locals of the industrial union. 


It is obvious that there are two basic 
‘considerations for affiliation. First, 
there is the need of closer relation- 
ships with the industrial union. This 
becomes especially vital at this time 
when the large auto manufacturers have 
laid off 25%, 50% and 75% of their 
employees, technical men included, and 
are attempting to lower the rates estab- 
lished for designers and draftsmen after 
Many years of intense and successful 


work by the SDE. 


The technical man finds that he has 
no job security. He finds also that he 
is not protected by seniority of any kind, 
since in the past he has changed from 
‘one position to another in order to se- 
cure higher pay. These problems are 
also problems confronting plant work- 
ers, but they are showing that in their 
“organization, a unit of the CIO, they 
have the leadership and vitality to de- 
fend their gains and protect their mem- 
bers. Therefore, affiliation of the SDE 
with the FAECT, which will ensure joint 
‘activity and mutual help of two CIO 
Unions, is sought. 


The second basic factor is the ques- 
tion of developing a national organiza- 
tion—national not only in auto, but for 
the whole engineering field. The his- 
tory of independent organization is a 
Sad one. Many independent unions 
have done excellent work and have even 
Swept certain fields only to disintegrate 
after a period of time. The highly skill- 
ed craftsmen in auto recall that this was 
€xactly the experience and fate of their 


M.E.S.A. 


' A national organization is, therefore, 
Making a greater appeal to the SDE 
Members. It means that employers will 
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not be able to recruit men at lower 
rates frem other cities, because the FA 
ECT will be organized in these cities al- 


so. It means, also, that the company 


cannot use, as a means of cutting wages, 
the argument that lower rates prevail in 
the machine-tool field or in other in- 
dustries where large numbers of mech- 
anical engineers are employed. 


But national organization means 
more than that. A trade union that 
amounts to anything can no longer speak 
of its work as merely the simple trade 
union question of hours and pay in a 
specific plant. There are bigger prob- 
lems which fundamentally affect every 
employee. These problems no one un- 
ion can solve. There is the question of 
millions of unemployed. There is the 
example of the Wages and Hours Bill. 
There are many other problems of so- 
cial and labor legislation. To cope with 
these problems a powerful and progres- 
sive labor movement is needed. Here the 
efforts of each union will be effective 


in the sum total of the work and strength 
of all. 


A powerful national trade union of 
engineers and technical employees em- 
bracing all of the existing independent 
unions and going further, by organizing 
the unorganized, will be of greater value 
in terms of dollars and cents, working 
conditions, and job security, than the 
most powerful union of auto designers 
and engineers. 


Affiliation is the first step in the cam- 
paign. It will be followed by an intense 
organizational drive to completely un- 
ionize the automotive field, machine- 
tool, farm equipment and aviation. All 
the resources and organizational streng- 
th of the FAECT will be dedicated to 
this important task. The industrial un- 
ion will give its support and as usual, 
the CIO will be on the job with its in- 
dispensable aid. - 


This is what affiliation means for the 
SDE members. 


Profits vs. Plenty 


The following editorial was prepared by 
Dr. Walter N. Polakov after he read the 
manuscript on industrializing the housing 
field by C. Theodore Larson and K. Lonberg- 
Holm, appearing in this issue. Dr. Polakov 
points out what the objectives of technicians 
in society are today, and shows that they ap- 
ply to all technicians. 


A SCORE of years ago the foremost 
American engineer, Henry L. 
Gantt, asked a question: Why did our 
campaign for efficiency which was earn- 
estly waged for many years fail so 
miserably to produce plenty for all? 
His straightforward answer was that the 
object of industry was to harvest dol- 
lars, not to produce goods, and if more 
dollars could be havested by producing 
fewer goods, they produced the fewer 
goods. Since then this sinister truth 
has become convincingly evident and 
even captains of finance and industry 
were bold enough to admit it at various 
Congressional investigations. 


The engineer of today whose motto 
is “What is not yet, may be” and whose 
years of training and professional pride 
are to provide plenty with minimum ef- 
fort and to create secure leisure for the 
advancement of mankind has come to 
the parting of the ways. It is either to 
see the frustration of his work, the de- 
filement of his ideal and to play the 
game of restricting production so that 
scarcity will bring high profits to few 
and dismal unemployment to many; or 
to ally himself as a wage worker with 
the mass of organized workers whose 
aim essentially is to advance technology 
to secure decent living and assure pro- 
gress and freedom. 


Herein lies the identity of the ultimate 
objectives of a scientist, of a technician, 
of an engineer with any other worker, 
and the unity of objectives is incom- 
patible with diverging means. 


Whether we realize clearly or merely 
intuitively grasp that we are no longer 
living in the Machine Age where the 
brain worker was laying plans and the 
brawn worker was carrying them out, 
we entered, at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, into the Power Age where the 
distinction between the man with the 
white collar and the man in overalls is 
obliterated. With the advent of the auto- 
matic factory and with rapid spread of 
mass-production industries, today there 
is no longer a choice between profes- 
sional isolation on one side and united 
front of industrial unionism on the oth- 
er. The scientist and technician are 
again at the parting of the ways: either 
the dignified rottenness of individual 
subservience or alliance with the work- 
ing masses for immediate security and 
realization of potential plenty. 


ll 


FEDERATION ACTIVITIES. 


Pittsburgh 


New locals, an influx of city engineers, 
and demands of contacts and plants for 
organization have resulted in appeals 
to the national office by the chapter for 
assistance. Phil Salaf, Philadelphia 
organizer, has been transferred to this 
area for a temporary period to assist 
Pittsburgh Organizer Jacoby. Bro. 
Jacoby reports rapid strides in the steel 


cand electrical fields and in city and 


county offices. 


A draft agreement has been prepared 
for the Carnegie-Illinois men by the 
Local. Negotiations are expected to 
start shortly there and at the Bethlehem 
plant to Rankin. The SWOC at Ameri- 
can Bridge in Ambridge is actively sup- 
porting the FAECT local in the plant. 
It has issued a letter urging the technical 
employees to avail themselves of the 
benefits of organization in cooperation 
with the industrial union. The letter 
suggests a union label on all drawings 
in the plant. 


The school for city employees in 
preparation for examinations has met 
with enthusiastic response. A class for 
active members in organizational prin- 
ciples has also been organized. 


Cincinnati 


Chicago Organizer Frank Kornacker 
is taking charge of the negotiations be- 
tween the Globe-Wernicke Local of the 
FAECT and the management. He is also 
helping to get an organizing drive un- 
der way. A signed contract for tech- 
nical employees is expected. 


Kornacker reports the setting up of 
an organizing committee to carry out a 
drive for the other white collar em- 
ployees in Globe-Wernicke, and other 
plants in the area. There are excellent 
prospects for bringing in approximate- 
ly 300 technical employees. 


Berkeley 


Negotiations with the El] Dorado Oil 
Co. have started. A 40 hour week and 
recognition of the FAECT have already 
been granted. The management has of- 
fered a counter proposal on salary 
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scales. Further conferences are sched- 
uled, the agreement to be retroactive to 
January 15. The Warehousemen’s 
Union and the Machinists Union are 
both lending support and cooperation in 
the negotiations. 


Denver 


A group of 75 men are interested in 
forming a chapter in Denver. They have 
held several meetings and have requested 
additional literature and material. We 
may soon be able to charter a local in 
the State Highway Dept. The conditions 
of work there are very unsatisfactory. 
Our Minnesota Highway chapter has 
been requested to give all possible as- 
sistance and information. 


Boston 


A campaign for prevailing rates on 
WPA was initiated with a mass meet- 
ing with International Pres. Berne the 
main speaker. During his visit to Bos- 
ton, he also addressed the Joint Council 
of the Engineering Societies of New 
England. He was very well received, 
and was invited to speak to the body 
whenever we feel the problems of the 
professions should receive their atten- 
tion. He was further assured of their 
serious consideration of any appeal for 
united action on specific issues. 


Bros. Berne and Smith met with some 
of the officials of the Navy Yard Local 
of the IFTEADU, AFL, and outlined to 
them the FAECT program and our drive 
in the Federal Civil Service and the 
navy yards. 


The officers of the UER & MW local 
of Allis-Chalmers met with the Chapter 
Executive Board and Bro. Berne, to 
clarify the relationship between the 
two unions there. An understanding 
was reached which promises to insure 
the complete organization of the Allis- 
Chalmers technical men into the FAECT. 
A large percentage of the men have al- 
ready signed up. It is expected that 
the new contract to be negotiated short- 
ly, will contain provisions for the tech- 
nical men to be represented by the 


FAECT. 
An AFL group of Dental Technicians 


are considering the question of FAECT 
affiliation. A membership meeting will 
take action shortly. 


Milwaukee 


The Independent Engineers & Drafts- 
men’s Association was recently certified 
as the bargaining agent for technical 
men at the West Allis plant of Allis- 
Chalmers. The technical men, choos- 
ing between the United Automobile 
Workers and the IEDA, voted for the 
latter. Prior to the election, our Mid- 
west Regional Vice-President Johnson 
met with the men. They indicated that 
they would take up the question of 
FAECT affiliation immediately after the 


elections. 


National Organizational Director 
Scherer has since met with the officers. 
They requested literature apd are ar- | 
ranging a meeting with representatives 
of the Federation before their next Ex- 
ecutive Meeting in March when action 
on the proposed affiliation will be taken. 


Philadelphia 


The new Navy Yard Chapter is be- 
coming a real force’ and is busily en- 
gaged achieving the goal of 100% or- 
ganization. The Dental Technicians 
Chapter 102 has won its first closed 
shop contract at the New Equity Lab- 
oratory. It calls for closed shop, 40 
hour week, and a 10% wage increase. 


New York 


Chapter 31, Industrial Chapter: An 
energetic drive to extend organization 
is the answer of this chapter to the 
challenge of the recession. A series of 
meetings of FAECT men in 40 offices is 
being held. Seven such meetings were 
held the first week. A post card cam- 
paign for the McCaffrey Bill, providing 
for prevailing wages to technical per- 
sonnel on public works, has met with 
enthusiastic response. Replies from 4 
number of state assemblymen endorsing 
our Bill have been received. 


Chapter 32, WPA: The chapter has 
been deluged by appeals for informa- 
tion on proceedure in obtaining WPA 
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‘obs from men who lost their private 
ndustry jobs. We have been success- 
7 in placing many of them, but the 
available jobs are woefully inadequate. 
The chapter is active in the work of 
e Trade Union Committee On WPA 
a Unemployment, which includes the 
clo and AFL unions in the city as well 
is the Workers Alliance. More than one 
third of the technical men on WPA 
have already signed petitions support- 
ing the chapter’s prevailing wage cam- 
paign. Committees are at work draw- 
up briefs which will be submitted 
the’ Administration locally and in 
Washington. Another brief outlining 
the’ reactionary anti-union policies of 
N. Y. WPA Administrator Somerville 
js in preparation. 


A skit presented by members, official 
presentation of charter, and an address 
our International President Berne 
ll be the features at the next member- 
ship meeting. 


‘ St. Paul 


_ The Highway Engineers chapter is en- 
gaged in efforts to institute seniority 
s well as a campaign to put through 
al wutomatic increases promised last year. 
A CIO committee, with General Secre- 
tary Stuart Green and William Forsch- 
ler of the FAECT, interviewed Governor 
Benson on important problems of the 
Highway Department. Brother Forsch- 
ler was elected a Vice-President of the 
te CIO Industrial Council at its re- 
gent convention. At its last member- 
hip meeting, the chapter went on rec- 
id enthusiastically endorsing Governor 
fenson for re-election on the Farmer- 
r ticket. The importance of sup- 
orting Benson was stressed in view of 
as liberal pro-labor record. 


A TENDENCY noticeable among 
- 4% large sections of our membership 
md unorganized colleagues is a reluct- 
Mce to discuss political questions seri- 
usly, There are dozens of political 
Mestions that affect us all; they are no 
a0re than mentioned when the unthink- 
g becoming annoyed, bored, or, if vic- 
‘raise the “red-scare.” Not to dis- 
not to question is not to know or 
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Chicago 


In conferences held with the NLRB we 
learn that the case against the Universal 
Oil Products has been accepted by the 
NLRB for trial. This means that the 
preliminary investigations indicate that 
the company has violated the law. 

The chapter has also started a survey 
and registration of unemployed technical 
men which will be incorporated in a 
brief to be presented to the WPA Ad- 
ministration as part of the campaign for 
more jobs and additional projects. 


Detroit 


The first joint activity of the SDE and 
the FAECT, has been the setting up of 
a special committee on unemployment 
and WPA. Numerous replies were re- 
ceived to ads and press releases which 
called upon the unemployed to register. 

Following a very successful meeting 
of a large group of unemployed, a spec- 
ial committee was set up consisting of 
three from the FAECT, three from the 
SDE and three non-members, as yet, of 
either union. 

This committee has also become part 
of the White-Collar Unemployment 
Council of the city of Detroit, which is 
working together with the Auto Work- 
ers Union to increase relief and to se- 
cure employment for tens of thousands 


on WPA projects. 


Cleveland 


The revival of activity in the Cleve- 
land chapter has followed a recent visit 
of National Organizer Joseph S. Jacoby. 
A joint committee has been set up with 
the Cleveland Chapter of the SDE to 
formulate projects to take care of the 
large numbers of unemployed technical 
men and women. 


On Education 


We expect all chapters to have re- 
ceived by this time a short paper from 
this department on peace or fascism. 
Properly organized discussions should 
bring a flock of letters to this depart- 
ment and to TECHNICAL AMERICA. We 
still expect more response to our first 
paper on the economic recession. If we 
receive some worthy response, this de- 
partment promises to cajole the editors 
to release some space for it. 


The Right 
To Work 


In every major city throughout the 
nation, the employed and unemployed 
are acting against the threats of unem- 
ployment. That these threats are real 
can be vividly pictured from the cen- 
sus report of 12,000,000 unemployed 
as a conservative estimate. More recent 
reports show that as many as 3,000,000 
have been dismissed in the past few 
months, 


The following figures show how de- 
finitely the technical employees have 
been affected: 

No. % 


Detroit Plants Discharged Discharged 


Murray Body 

R. C. Mahone .. 

Bpigge ns ee ees 2 

G.M. (Gear & Axile ....2 

TG Sap yb asOr Honan te eS 1 
Chicago 


Carnegie- Illinois 

(South & Gary Works . 
Links Belt, .ctartoitens ears 
Bearsley & Piper ........ re pale bes ste soit 


New York 


Gibbs S& Tillie k 290. 3 SUS 90 
Combustion Engineer- 
re) aes MARR ER aap wl 200. 


Electric Bond & Share a 
Cadigan & Hyland ........ 


The President concluded his January 
message to Congress with the statement 
“I do not propose to let the people 
down.” Today, faced with the real men- 
ace of unemployment, the people them- 
selves are on the march to guarantee that 
statement that both the President’ and 
Congress does not let the people down. 


Outstanding in the campaign for the 
unemployed has been the efforts of the 
CIO in getting Congress to repeal the 
Woodrum Amendement and to pass the 
Schwellenbach-Allen Resolution. The 
passage of the S-A Resolution would 
make possible the employment of every 
employable ‘unemployed person will- 
ing to and wanting work. The CIO has 
also heartily supported the efforts of 
the Workers Alliance in the same dir- 
ection, and urges its unions to work in 
close cooperation with it. A» number 
of CIO unions have already passed reso- 
lutions in support of the S-A resolution, 
notably the United Mine Workers of 
America. A circular has also been sent 
out to all CIO unions over the signa- 
ture of John L. Lewis urging all affili- 
ates to take immediate action in sup- 
port of the unemployed. 
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Covering The Labor Front 


GE Signs Contract 


S Mul General Electric Company and 
the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers announced the terms 
of a national agreement which had been 
decided upon after two weeks of nego- 
tiation. The contract is now before the 
Union’s affiliated General Electric Lo- 
cals for their consideration, and will 
become effective as soon as ratified by 
them. 


Negotiations were conducted most 
amicably, and in the same spirit that 
has characterized the relationship be- 
tween the Company and the Union in 
all of the plants where the Union has 
members. 


The agreement provides recognition 
for the Union as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for those plants where 
the Union through a National Labor 
Relations Board election, or certifica- 
tion, or other appropriate means satis- 
factory to both parties has been design- 
ed, or shall in the future be designated 
as the sole collective bargaining agents. 


The General Electric booklet on com- 
pany policies concerning wages and 
working conditions, known as GEQ 
105A, was also incorporated in the agree- 
ment. The contract will contine for 
one year with provisions for yearly re- 
newal. Other provisions cover procedure 
for adjusting disputes, the use of an im- 
partial umpire, the outlawing of com- 
pany unions, and the use of company 
bulletin boards by the Union. 


Unemployment Protest 


In Detroit, in response to a call by 
the CIO and the United Auto Workers 
for a protest against mass unemploy- 
ment in the auto industry, more than 
200,000 persons thronged into Cadillac 
Square. The more than quarter-mile 
distance from the County Building to the 
City Hall was packed solidly with men 
and women whose organized strength 
has obviously strengthened rather than 
weakened since mass layoffs made 300,- 
000 jobless. 


With deafening roars the meeting 


adopted resolutions for a fifty per cent . 


reduction in rents, a city investigation 
of rent profiteering and a citywide rent 
strike if no action materializes; for 
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adequate relief to single men and wo- 
men and an end to flop houses; for 
immediate passage of the Schwellen- 
bach-Allen resolution. 

In a formal message Governor Mur- 
phy told the meeting: 

“I am having every resource of the 
state government made available to as- 
sist local governments. If it appears 
from surveys now being made that 
available means are inadequate I shall 
not hesitate to call the legislature into 
special session to provide additional 
funds.” 


UMW Convention 


Important, too, was the convention 
of the United Mine Workers which open- 
ed the month’s labor activity. 

The convention struck out against re- 
action at home and abroad when it 
adopted resolutions denouncing “the 
continued aggressive actions on the part 
of the fascist nations of the world such 
as Germany, Italy and Japan,” and urg- 
ing the building of Labor’s Non-Parti- 
san League and the creation of a broad 
progressive political movement of work- 
ers, farmers and liberal groups. 

The convention adopted many im- 
portant resolutions, including: 

A resolution calling for a five-billion 
dollar Federal housing program to be 
financed with social security funds. 

A call for a. Federal survey of the 
so-called technological unemployment 
and the establishment of a six-hour day, 
30-hour week without reduction in pay. 

A resolution opposing the Sheppard- 
Hill Bill, which would abolish the right 
to strike and establish a virtual military 
dictatorship in war-time. 

Condemnation of the slanderous prop- 
aganda campaign against American 
seamen and of the legislative proposals 
designed to hamstring the National 
Maritime Union. 

A demand for the immediate pardon 
and release of Tom Mooney and War- 
ren K, Billings. 

Senator Joseph F. Guffey of Penn- 
sylvania, addressing the convention, 
said: 

“Political citizenship, my friends, 
without economic citizenship, is a fraud 
and a delusion. It is an empty title; 
a silk hat without the price of a meal 
in your purse. 


“The right to vote is valueless, un- 
less it gives you as well the right to de- 
mand and receive for your work a fair 
share of the profits of industry. 


Anti-Hague Show 


Jersey citizens enjoyed the best enter- 
tainment of the Broadway season at a 
giant anti-Hague show held at the Mos- 
que Theatre in Newark under the au- 
spices of the CIO. 

“Pins and Needles” and “The Cradle 
Will Rock,” two sensational hits, were 
among the eight entertainment units on 
the program. 

The show was sponsored by 45 prom- 
inent congressmen, educators, business 
and professional men and women, and 
the funds derived will be used by the 
CIO to combat Mayor “I am the Law” 
Hague in the Jersey dictator’s own Hud- 
son County. 


Sales Tax Fight 


The people of Philadelphia have 
learned how to express their demand for 
economic citizenship in a really demo- 
cratic manner. 

Three thousand Philadelphians pro- 
tested, at a mass meeting held in the 
Academy of Music, against a 2 per cent 
sales tax already passed by the City 
Council and vetoed by the Mayor. The 
meeting added strength to the picket 
lines which have been parading be- 
fore the homes of the councilmen who 
disregarded the wishes of the people by 
voting to “tax those least able to pay.” 

Leaders of the AFL and CIO ad- 
dressed the meeting. William Curry, 
president of the CIO Council, rising to 
speak, said, “AFL and CIO are united 
against this holdup tax.” 

The following day the City Council 
decided not to over-ride the Mayor’s 
veto and dropped the tax. 


WPA Parade 


Undaunted by a driving cold rain, 
more than 15,000 trade unionists from 
New York’s AFL and. CIO unions 
marched through Wall Street. Wear- 
ing raincoats, armed with umbrellas and 
carrying hundreds of banners and signs, 
the marchers made Liberty League 
Canyon echo and re-echo with shouts of 
“Put America Back to Work” and “Tax 
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the Sixty Families!” 

_ The parade was held under the au- 
‘spices of the Trade Union Committee 
on Unemployment and WPA, composed 
of representatives of 52 AFL and CIO 
unions, the Workers Alliance and a num- 
ber of liberal groups. 

Massing in Foley Square, the marchers 
heard Congressman Emanuel Celler, 
speaking in the driving rain, promise to 
‘Circulate a petition among his fellow 
" congressmen calling for passage of the 
Schwellenbach bill. 

Other speakers, representing the Caf- 
€teria Workers, AFL; the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
CIO; the Painters Brotherhood Council, 
9, AFL; the Workers Alliance and oth- 
ers, called for 100,000 additional WPA 
jobs for the city, immediate increase in 
the city relief budget by 40 per cent, 
and the passing by Congress of a $600,- 
%00 WPA deficiency appropriation. 


Civil Liberties 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League and La- 
bor’s Anti-Injunction League of New 
Jersey are leading a sharp fight against 
Senator Arthur F. Foran’s bill to in- 
Corporate unions and send strikers to 
Prison for two years. The bill has first 
Place on Boss Frank Hague’s program 
for New Jersey anti-labor legislation. 

The Anti-Injunction League, repre- 
Senting 120 AFL and CIO unions, and 
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the Non-Partisan League, have prepared 
an anti-injunction bill which is strong- 
er than the bill Hague killed two years 
ago. 

Foran’s bill provides that all union 
elections must be held on company 
property and that a majority of all 
plant employees, including foremen, 
must support a strike before it can be 
called. State and local government 
workers are forbidden to belong to 
unions including other workers. Sym- 
pathy, sit-down and “slow-down” strikes 
are forbidden, and workers taking part 
in such strikes are liable to imprison- 
ment for two years. The bill has many 
other anti-union and anti-labor clauses, 

Chairman Carl Holderman of the 
Non-Partisan League has demanded pub- 
lic hearings on the bill and State Sena- 
tor Walter Gardner of Passaic County, 
a great textile and machinery center, 
has promised to work for such hearings 
when the bill comes to the floor of the 
Senate. 


SWOC Contract 


In the big news of the past month 
was the renewal of the 1937 con- 
tract between the United States Steel 
Corporation and the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

The renewed contract maintains the 
$5 minimum daily wage, five-day, forty 
hour week, a grievance machinery and 


recognition of the SWOC, and covers 
directly 240,000 employes of the Car- 
negie-I]linois Steel Corporation and four 
of that giant’s subsidiaries, American 
Steel and Wire, National Tube, Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad and Colum- 
bia Steel. 

Phillip Murray, chairman of the 
SWOC, commenting on the agreement, 
said that “while we hail the signing of 
agreements as a victory for labor, we 
likewise look upon these new contracts 
as a victory for America, because of the 
stabilizing effect they will have on busi- 
ness, particularly in the steel industry.” 

The conclusion of the agreement with 
U. S. Steel will put an end to the wail 
of Tom Girdler that the SWOC is “ir- 
responsible” and will aid the steel union 
in the organization of the unorganized 
plants and in driving the fear of the 
companies out of many of the men in 
these plants. 

Labor throughout the United States 
will be helped immeasurably by the 
conclusion of this most important wage 
contract. 


CIO Chooses FAECT 


Indicative of the leadership of the 
Federation in the housing field, the CIO 
regional director in New York has ap- 
pointed William Rodriquez the chair- 
man of the Housing Committee of Lo- 
cal 31 to represent the New York Re- 
gional Office on housing. The letter of 
Allan S. Haywood, CIO Regional Di- 


rector follows: 


Mr. William Rodriquez 

Federation of Architects and Engineers 
114 East 16th St. 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

This will authorize you to represent 
the New York Regional Office of the 
CIO on questions of housing. You are 
empowered to work with committees 
from CIO unions and promote in every 
way possible a proper housing program 
here in New York. 

At a later date we will assemble the 
various unions and create a permanent 
committee. I suggest that you collect 
all the data you can on this subject to 
present to the committee that will be 
called. 

Fraternally yours, 
AtLtan S. Haywoop, 
; Regional Director 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Federal Division 


ISSATISFACTION with the exist- 

ing AFL organization is indicated 

in a letter sent to our Division head- 
quarters. The letter reads as follows: 

“On behalf of a group of draftsmen 

employed at the Norfolk Navy Yard 

who are dissatisfied with the present 

AFL Representation, I would appreciate 

information and advice on the organi- 


zation of a FAECT Chapter here.” 


Philadelphia Yard 


Philadelphia is holding a joint meet- 
ing with the UFWA and the IUMSWA 
to discuss “Legislation for Federal Em- 
ployees”. President Green of the IUM 
SWA, Secretary Treasurer Eleanor Nel- 
son of the UFWA, and Brother Fischer 
of the FAECT will address the meeting. 
At the last meeting of the Chapter tem- 
porary officers were elected and plans 
formulated for further organization in 


the Yard. 


Washington Chapter 
The Navy Yard Local held the center 


of attention in Washington this month. 
After many months of effort an excel- 
lent start has been made in the organi- 
zation of the 350 men in the Ordinance 
Drafting room. The Local already or- 
ganized 100% in the Model Basin has 
doubled its membership this last month 
by establishing a strong foothold among 
the draftsmen in Ordinance. The new 
men have many grievances, underclassi- 
fication, low pay, few increases over 


long periods—all the inevitable conse- ~ 


quence of lack of organization. To fur- 
ther the organization of all the workers 
in the Yard the Federation, together with 
the UFWA has set up the N.Y.O.C., the 
Navy Yard Organizing Committee, to 
organize the 2,000 unorganized men in 
the Yard of whom, 450 are technical 
men. 

Reflecting the activity of the Local in 
the Navy Yard, the Navy Department 
Local is endeavoring to draw in all the 
Bureaus into the Federation. A large 
group in C&R have signified their in- 
tention of working to sign up a majority 
of the Bureau into the Federation and 
have made material progress in accom- 
plishing this result. A series of meet- 
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ings are planned to acquaint the men in 
the Bureau with the work of our or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Dryden of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards who is in charge of research in low 
cost housing materials will address the 
March meeting of the Federation Chap- 
ter. 


State and 


PirrspurcGH—Brother John B. Orr, 
Engineering Inspector in the Department 
of Public Works, was reinstated by the 
Civil Service Commission, having been 
fired on the charge of dereliction of 
duty. A strong case had been built up 
against Brother Orr, and technical men 
here were pessimistic about his rein- 
statement. Hearings, at which the FAE 
CT was represented regularly, lasted for 
three weeks, but the fight was won; 
through our campaign. This is our sec- 
ond victory with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Having organized technical men in 
both city and county fairly well, atten- 
tion is now turned to organization in the 
State Highway Department. The WPA 
section has again come to life, and is 
meeting regularly. Private industry has 
seen a definite upsurge in men working 
in steel and electric. Preparations are 
in progress for negotiations with some 
of the large steel companies. 


FAECT has submitted a County Brief 
to the County Commissioners. A hear- 
ing has been granted. Wage proposals 
covering technical personnel have been 
submitted with only one object in mind, 
to achieve a wage scale commensurate 
with the responsibilities of the techni- 
cal man and recognition of his worth as 
at least being equal to that of the skilled 
tradesman whose job usually pays more 
and requires far less formal schooling 
and experience. 


Classifications comparing the monthly 
salaries of technicians in Allegheny 
County with those in New York County, 
N. Y., Cook County, Chicago, and Seat- 
tle were submitted in the brief. Other 
classifications prepared for the Division 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 


The brief submitted to the Navy De- 
partment has been sent to all the Con- 
gressmen who represent New York City, 
asking that they request favorable action 
from the Department. Brother Fischer 
has received the cooperation of Cong- 
ressman Delaney of the Brooklyn Dis- 
trict and is circulating the other Cong- 
ressmen. The case of Brother Sassens- 
chied is being followed up in Wash- 
ington. Eight hundred copies of the 
first issue of the four page bulletin the 
Federal Technician were distributed 
throughout the Brooklyn Yard. 


Municipal 


of Surveys and the Bureau of Tests, in- 
dicated the present salaries in effect and 
the salaries proposed by the FAECT. 


The American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, through its Committee on Clas- 
sifications and Salaries, has recommend- 
ed rates far in excess of those now paid 
by the County of Allegheny. 

New York Crry—The problem of re- 
classifying New York City’s engineering 
employees is nearing completion. The 
New York Civil Service Chapter No. 23, 
has been a leader in the campaign to 
secure a fair reclassification system. 
When the matter came up almost two 
years ago and it was apparent that an 
inequitable reclassification would result, 
the Federation waged a vigorous cam- 
paign which resulted in the defeat of 
the proposals. At the time the Federa- 
tion proposed that the employee repre- 
sentatives be permitted to participate in 
the deliberations. When efforts to re- 
classify the employees were renewed last 
year the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission designated a Sub-Committee on 
Engineers Reclassification. A. L. Jud- 
win, President of the New York Civil 
Service Chapter was chosen as a mem- 
ber of the committee. He was extremely 
active in the work of the committee and 
is at present a member of the committee 
engaged in drafting the final resolutions 
which will constitute the basis of the 
reclassification plan. 

The new schedule will have three 
grades as outlined below: 

Grade 1, Engineering Assistant, Ar- 
chitectural Assistant, $2,160 minimum, 
up to $3,119; Grade 2, Assistant Engin- 
eer, Assistant Architect, $3,120 up to 
$4,119; Grade 3, Engineer, Architect, 
$4,260 up to $6,500. 
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CIO In Action 


¢.1.0..INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM IN 
ACTION. J. Raymond Walsh W. W. 
Norton Co. $2.50. 


YPICAL of the CIO itself, “Writing 
this book had to be telescoped into 
a few short weeks” according to Mr. 
Walsh in his preface. This was neces- 
sary because of the rapid changes tak- 
ing place on the American Labor Scene. 


Because the CIO has already become a 


Tess than two years, we can be grateful 
that the subject is handled by a serious 


some pot-boiling journalist. 

Starting off dramatically with the 
Chicago Massacre, Mr. Walsh takes us 
back to the beginnings of the AFL giv- 
ing it full credit for its service to the 
labor movement in the years gone by. 


iin 1917. Throughout the whole discus- 
sion of the formation of the CIO and 


ect criticism of the craft leadership al- 
ough direct quotations from both sides 
‘show clearly that that is where the fault 
lies. The key point, which is not suf- 
ficiently emphasized, is that without in- 
dustrial unions there can be no unity 
‘in the labor movement, because there 
is no unity between the unorganized 
Mass production workers—the majority 
—and the organized craft workers—the 
minority. 
_ Having laid the groundwork for the 
‘CIO, its drives in the various fields are 
Teported in a manner to give the reader 
the full force and sweep of the drives 
themselves. 
_ As an economist, the author argues 
effectively to show that through union- 
‘ization not only is the country as a 
Whole benefitted by increased purchasing 
power, not only is a highly competitive 
industry stabilized, but in addition the 
‘shock of capitalist crisis is lessened and 
a more equitable distribution of national 
Wealth is brought about. 
For us as technical workers we might 
take to heart what is said about white- 
Collar people: “Classified by the basic 
Socio-economic test — the relation of 
Production to ownership — this new 
‘middle class’ is not middle class at all 
but essentially a wage-earning, property- 
less group.” 

A careful study of the chapter on em- 
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ployers’ tactics will arm anyone against 
their methods, open or subtle. 

Throughout the book we are shown 
the role of the local, state and Federal 
governments in many situations. It is 
clearly evident that the old AFL policy 
of steering clear of politics (?) is fatal 
and that to succeed on the economic 
field the CIO must take part in political 
action. Moreover, the author shows that 
the political movement of labor must be 
allied with that of the farmers and other 
progressive people. 

All in all, CIO INDUSTRIAL UN- 
IONISM IN ACTION is a swiftly 
moving, highly dramatic, sympathetic 
and accurate picture of the CIO in ac- 
tion. The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion for those who would learn about the 
CIO, both those of us who are a part 
of the movement already and those out- 
side. 

Max GoLprrANK 


Architecture Outline 


AN OUTLINE OF ARCHITECTUR- 
AL HISTORY. Thomas H. Creigh- 
ton. Federation Cooperative Store, 
114 East 16th St., N. Y. C. $.50. 


N presenting this outline of the His- 

tory of Architecture, the Federation 
School feels that it is providing in the 
most convenient form a review of all 
the essential facts necessary for an un- 
derstanding of the development of ar- 
chitectural design and: construction. 


Primarily the outline is intended as 
an aid in the review of architectural 
history for examinations such as those 
for a State license as Registered Ar- 
chitect. With this in mind there has 
been an attempt to make it comprehen- 
sive, and yet to keep it sufficiently con- 
cise so that relationships of periods and 
their development one into another are 
obvious at a glance. Used for this pur- 
pose, it is more convenient and more 
complete than the ordinary school out- 
line. 

However, we believe that it can be 
used further as a mere skeleton of facts 
on which to form an understanding of 
the true stuff of architecture. At the 
beginning of each stage there is an in- 
dication of what the social, economic 
and technological background of each 
architecture was—a mere hint at the 
proper way to understand and study 
architectural history. 

That way is to keep in mind, always, 
that each development in architecture 


has been the modern of its time. Only 
by remembering that fact can any build- 
ing or “style” be properly appraised 
and assigned to its correct place in the 
history of building. What tools were 
at hand, and what social forces helped 
or hindered in their use? These are the 
things that explain the difference be- 
tween Egyptian, Greek and Gothic ar- 
chitecture and make their progression 
clear—not inter-columniation or the 
number of modules in an entablature. 


If we regard architecture as the or- 
derly arrangement of forms and func- 
tions, conditioned by technological de- 
velopment and social progress, its his- 
tory becomes a vital and _ interesting 
thing—the history of modern architec- 
ture. And only in this way is it possible 
to appraise properly our current modern 
movement—as an expression of avail- 
able technics in relation to society. 
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| Cornerstone 


2 SIMON BREINES 


HE prospects for new construction, 

and consequently, for employment 
opportunities for manual and technical 
workers in the building field, are ob- 
scure and uneven. In New York City, 
for example, 1938 will probably be a 
record building year. In addition to a 
relatively great municipal construction 
schedule, many large private projects 
are contemplated, notably the two final 
skyscrapers in the Radio City group. 
But the greatest factor, of course, is the 
$150,000,000 World’s Fair which New 
York must get ready by the beginning 
of 1939. The Fair has served to stimu- 
late a good many housing and multi- 
family apartment developments in the 
neighborhood of Flushing Meadows 
which will become a 1,200 acre park 
when the exhibits are removed. 

In other parts of the country the out- 
look is not so bright. Much hope has 
been placed in the new F.H.A. amend- 
ment which the President has just signed. 
This law is not to be confused with an 
earlier one setting up the U. S. Housing 
Authority (see The Cornerstone for Feb- 
ruary). Will the new law result in the 
$16,000,000,000 program suggested by 
President Roosevelt, or are we to wit- 


ness another one of those housing fiascos 
which produce little more than bally- 
hoo? The answer lies between the two 
questions, but probably nearer the ne- 
gative side. One of the major factors 
is that the banks and mortgage compan- 
ies who are loaded down with houses 
which they have taken over in fore- 
closure are becoming worried at the idea 
of so much new construction. The new 
homes would make their holdings even 
more worthless. The result is that a 
great deal of sabotage of the President’s 
program is to be expected from this 
quarter. 


For this reason and for others which 
we shall take up later, the optimistic 
housing statement carried in the news- 
papers must be discounted considerably. 


Tenants are starting to move into Hill 
Creek, the Government’s $2,100,000 low- 
rent housing project in Philadelphia on 
March 1. Rentals will average $7.25 
per room per month, including heat, 
electricity, etc. There are 38 buildings 
containing 999 rooms in 1 and 2 story 
houses and 2 story flats. The buildings 
occupy only 12% of the 24 acre site. 


Philadelphia has had earmarked an 
additional 12 million dollars for three 
more projects. Under this, the Govern- 
ment lends 90% of the capital cost and 
makes annual contributions to assure 
rents at levels within the reach of low- 
est income families. 


WITH OUR WOMEN 


a to the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, a headline appeared in a recent 
issue of the People’s Press stating “Wo- 
men in Industry Seen as Losers Under 
Proposed Amendment.” 

The amendment reads as follows: 
“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Upon first glance, such an amend- 
ment appears harmless—giving equality 
to women. However, after careful scru- 
tiny, it becomes evident that greater dis- 
crimination would follow its enactment. 
It would jeopardize beneficial laws al- 
ready in effect, particularly those es- 
tablishing higher standards for women 
in industry, and in the home. 

The Women’s Party, backed by cor- 
porate interests (who would have much 
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to gain through passage of the amend- 
ment) was one of the few organizations 
expressing support. On the other hand, 
such progressive groups as the Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League, National 
League of Women Voters, National 
Council of Catholic Women, represent- 
ing '2,000,000 Catholic Women, and 
many others, expressed opposition at 
public hearings before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The decision reached a tie-vote of 8-8, 
and hearings will be re-opened shortly. 
Individuals and organizations are asked 
to wire or send letters to Henry F. As- 
hurst, Chairman, Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., and to Senator Borah urging that 
the amendment be reported out un- 
favorably. This will be a step in the 
direction of reaching genuine equality. 


Legislative 
Department 


PPEARING before the Senate Com- 

mittee on Retirement, Brother Mil- 
ton Fischer, FAECT Legislative Repre- 
sentative, presented the Federation en- 
dorsement of the Neely Bill which cuts 
the retirement age for technical men in 
the Government employ from 68 to 64 
years. This is a step towards the liber- 
alization of the Retirement Act. Brother 
Fischer pointed out, however, that the 
Federation asks for a thirty year option- 
al retirement provision in the law. 


The Federation also went on record 
for the enactment of legislation that 
would provide retirement benefits for 
the workers in the temporary agencies 
who are at present deprived of the bene- 
fits of both the Social Security and Re- 


tirement acts. 


The Federal CIO bills presented be- 
low, together with the Federal Appeals 
bill and the Federal 5-day Week Bill, 
round out the immediate program of the 
FAECT for Federal Civil Service. 


HR 9157, the Federal Workers’ Over- 
time Act, introduced by Representative 
Randolph of West Virginia, provides 
for a standard workday of seven hours 
for most office and clerical workers, and 
of eight hours for such groups as hos- 
pital attendants, marine workers and 
others on jobs that must be performed 
continuously. Overtime is to be com- 
pensated for at the rate of time and one- 
half in extra pay or leave. 


HR 9158, the Federal Workers’ Mini- 
mum Wage Act of 1938, also introduced 
by Representative Randolph, is designed 
to raise the lowest government salaries 
to $1,200. 


The Federation opposes President 
Roosevelt’s proposed cut in Federal 
highway appropriations. Our Legisla- 
tive Representative has met with Cong- 
ressman Bernard of Minnesota and ob- 
tained assurances from him that all the 
representatives from that state would 
fight any cuts. The FAECT Minesota 
State Highway Engineers have been ask- 
ed to gather data on the need of expan- 
sion instead of curtailment of the valu- 
able highway work. This will be pre- 
sented to the House by Congressman 
Bernard. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Communications 


(Continued from Page 5) 


continue. An interesting phase of this 
explanation is that most of the very high 
frequency bands have a short range, 
sometimes limited to the visible horizon, 
thus permitting many stations to use the 
same band without interference. 


Television has already reached the 
stage at which the question is rather what 
is holding it back than what are the pos- 
sibilities. “It is desirable,” the report 
states, “that before any system of trans- 
mission be standardized . . . {it be 
clear} that the system under considera- 
tion is the best available, that it is 
adaptable to continual improvement 
wiihout rendering existing equipment 
obsolete and that all organizations wish- 
ing to transmit . . . will employ the 
standard system.” When a transmission 
system is settled upon it is believed that 
receivers can be marketed at about the 
cost of a home refrigerator. 


Likely to come before television is 
the less publicized facsimile broadcast- 
ing. There are already available devices 
which, attached to an ordinary radio 
will print a newspaper complete with 
pictures right in the home. 

This raises a disquieting possibility. 
Radio development so far have provided 
large gains in employment—because 
they created new desires rather than 
offering alternate satisfactions for old 
ones. But it may be that we are ap- 
proaching the point where radio—au- 
dible, television, and facsimile—will 
replace existing modes of news distri- 
bution, very likely at considerable labor 
savings. 


Let’s Have Highways 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Niagara’s famous Honeymoon Bridge 
collapsed. It should be rebuilt. There 
are thousands of persons idle, begging 
for work in that Eastern Area. And the 
one, the only reason advanced for not 
setting to work immediately with this 
Labor is that burning indictment of our 
intelligence, “there is not the money 
available.’ Why, Mr. Engineer, why 
have you not attacked this problem? 

To return to our original problem, 
national highways, we see that the 
economic problem is a major part of the 
whole engineering problem. 

A system of national highways must 
be started with surveys, plans, and then 
construction, on land purchased by the 
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United States Government. They must 
be located and designed under absolute 
and rigid engineering control, by em- 
ployes operating under a strict civil 
service status. The construction must 
be done by the national government, 
either by contract or by direct labor, and 
should also be absolutely free from the 
political machinations of groups moti- 
vated by sectional and selfish jealousies. 


Intelligent thought, from an engineer- 
ing point of view, must give the lie to 
opinions voiced by some moss-backed 
professors of highway design who prate 
about the human system not being cap- 
able of speeds over fifty to sixty miles 
an hour — safely. Automobile man- 
ufacturers have produced, for our pres- 
ent horse and buggy roads, machines 
which are safer at speeds of sixty miles 
an hour today than the 1920 automobile 
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was at 35 miles per hour. Present day 
designs in automobiles, with the great 
improvement in elimination of vibration, 
the increased riding comfort, with its 
accompanying elimination of fatigue, 
are ample indication of what can be 
done for us if we are given some place 
to drive a vehicle of improved design. 
We find ourselves in the analogous pos- 
ition of having a racing mount with a 
plowed field to run it in. It would be 
much safer on a track where it could 
run smoothly than on a plowed field 
where it might stumble. Our present 
day roads hobble our possibilities in the 
same manner. 

Let America’s engineers accept the 
challenge offered them to make this 
program work. Let them accept the 
whole job, engineering, economic, and 
scientific. Let’s have some Highways! 
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